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DEMONSTRATION  MONTHLY. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  mDUSTRY. 


OflBce  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstrations,  Northern  and  Western  States. 


No.  8. 


MAY  1, 1915. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

CONFERENCES  WITH  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

A  county  agent  in  a  recent  conference  remarked: 

If  I  were  again  entering  this  \sork  I  would  assure  myself  of  two  things:  First,  that  a  careful  coimty-wide 
campaign  had  been  conducted  by  some  one  who  imderstood  county-agent  work  and  the  farmers  given  a  general 
imderstanding  of  what  this  work  is  and  what  it  is  not,  and,  second,  that  a  county-wide  organization  had  been 
formed,  officered,  and  controlled  by  the  farmers,  to  back  the  agent.  I  would  not  accept  work  again  at  any  salary 
imless  such  conditions  existed.  We  have  just  had  a  fight  in  this  county  for  oiir  life.  The  people  of  the  county 
did  not  understand  this  work  when  it  was  put  in  the  county — worse  than  that,  they  misunderstood  it — and  I  had 
to  work  imder  a  handicap  all  the  time  and  to  devote  much  time  to  explaining  wh}^  I  was  in  the  county.  There 
was  no  organization  worthy  of  the  name.  The  farm  bureau  was  a  'skeleton'  organization,  with  officers  and  no 
membership.  It  was  skeleton  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  so  far  as  effective  work  was  concerned  it  was  a  dead 
one.  I  was  supposed  to  build  up  an  organization,  and,  while  I  may  not  be  an  organizer,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  poUcy 
or  good  business  for  an  agent  to  solicit  membership  in  an  organization  which  is  to  help  support  himself  financially.  It 
puts  him  in  the  attitude  of  a  beggar  and  lays  him  open  to  the  criticism  that  is  sure  to  be  made  that  he  is  devoting  most 
of  his  time  to  saving  his  own  bacon.  We  got  on  very  well  and  gradually  developed  a  good  lot  of  cooperating  farmers. 
The  bureau  met  occasionally,  and  sometimes  it  did  not.  The  officers  were  always  warm  in  their  words  of  praise,  and  all 
went  well  until  our  first  contract  was  about  to  expire,  when  the  opposition  got  busy  and  attempted  to  stop  the  appro- 
priation from  the  county.  Petitions  were  numerously  signed  and  a  fight  made  on  the  work,  and  it  seemed  that  it  was 
up  to  me  to  defend  it.  If  there  had  been  a  strong  farm  bureau  this  would  not  have  been  necessary;  in  all  probability 
the  fight  would  never  have  developed;  but  if  there  had  been  a  representation  of  farmers  reaching  into  every  township 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  county  authorities  to  see  the  Hght  and  I  need  not  have  been  in  the  foreground  fighting 
or  the  work,  or,  as  I  was  accused  of  being,  fighting  for  my  job.  The  fight  has  been  won  and  we  are  all  right  again  for 
three  years,  and,  while  I  do  not  care  to  go  through  such  a  fight  again,  I  am  glad  it  happened.  The  farmers  are  now 
behind  the  work  in  an  organized  capacity,  not  a  skeleton  organization,  but  a  real,  live  organization  of  farmers,  who 
know  what  they  are  about.  The  farmers  now  understand  what  this  movement  means.  It  was  a  high  price  to  pay 
and  the  wrong  way  to  do  it,  but  I  feel  now  that  we  have  a  better  chance  of  success  than  ever  before. 

We  were  recently  in  a  State  in  which,  the  agents  are  left  to  develop  their  own  organization, 
and,  so  far  as  interviewed,  the  agents  to  a  man  have  expressed  themselves  that  the  thing  most 
needed  in  their  counties  is  a  strong,  county-wide  farmers'  organization  to  back  up  the  work. 


During  the  j  ear  1914  the  number  of  county  agents  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  increased  from  177  to 
276.    On  April  1,  1915,  there  were  330. 


FARM  HOME-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The  demand  for  the  appointment  of  women  agents  to  work  exclusively  with  home  problems 
in  some  such  way  as  the  county  agricultural  agent  now  does  with  farm  problems  is  becoming 
quite  insistent.    Four  States  have  recently  made  application  for  the  appointment  of  such  demon- 
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strators.  If  such  farm  home-management  agents  are  to  be  appointed,  what  is  to  be  their 
relationship  to  the  demonstration  movement  as  at  present  organized  and  what  will  be  the  hne 
of  their  activities  ?  It  is  beHeved  that  they  should  be  assistants  to  the  county  agent,  to  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  him,  reheving  him  of  certain  phases  of  his  work  and  initiating  new 
projects.  The  farm  home  and  the  farm  business  are  so  intimately  connected  that  in  demon- 
stration work  relating  to  them  there  should  be  a  single  responsibility,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
a  single  directing  agency.    The  following  are  possible  hues  of  activity  for  such  agents: 

1.  To  organize  the  farm  women  into  gi'Oiips  for  the  purpose  of  stud^dng  home  and  community  problems  and  to  use 
those  groups  as  demonstration  centers  by  attending  their  meetings  and  arranging  special  "work  illustrating  improved 
methods  of  home  management  along  the  foUo'wing  lines: 

(a)  Productive  labor  and  home  business  administration:  Instmction  and  demonstration  in  the  care  of  poultry, 
the  maxketing  of  eggs,  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  canning  for  sale  of  the  surplus  fniits  and  vegetables, 
floriculture,  the  care  of  the  kitchen  gai'den,  etc. 

(b)  Home  organization:  The  introduction  of  home  conveniences  and  the  better  organization  of  the  home  as  a 
place  to  work,  to  the  end  of  saving  labor  and  time  in  performing  the  ordinary  household  duties,  that  the  farm  women 
may  have  more  time  for  reading,  recreation,  and  productive  labor. 

(c)  Home  sanitation:  Tliis  may  be  an  antifly  campaign  for  the  whole  community  or  county,  the  safeguarding  of 
the  family  water  supply,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  sanitary  pri^^.es,  etc. 

(d)  Dietetics:  The  preservation  and  preparation  of  the  products  of  the  field,  orchard,  and  garden  in  such  a  way 
as  to  afford  the  fai'm  family  an  abundaut  supply  of  well-cooked  and  well-balanced  food  throughout  the  year. 

(e)  Beautification  of  the  home  and  the  home  grounds,  including  floriculture. 

(/)  Recreation:  Aiding  women  and  girls  in  such  social  and  recreational  acti\-ities  as  will  tend  to  give  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  with  country  life. 

(2)  Upon  invitation  and  when  possible  to  do  so,  she  shall  visit  farm  women  individually'  in  their  homes  and  assist 
them  in  their  pai'ticular  problems  of  home  management. 

(3)  To  have  chai'ge  of  and  organize  and  dii'ect  the  home  canning  and  other  club  work  with  girls  and  faxm  women. 
In  this  work  she  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  State  leader  in  chai-ge  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  the  State, 
if  there  be  such. 


During  the  calendar  year  1914  the  261  agents  reporting  visited  76,392  different  fai-mers  on  their  farms,  or  an 
average  of  practically  300  to  each  county.  Many  of  these  farmers  who  were  particularly  interested  and  willing  to 
cooperate  received  more  than  one  ^dsit,  bringing  the  total  number  of  farm  visits  to  117,825.  There  were  87,090  indi- 
viduals who  called  on  the  agents  at  their  offices. 


STATE  MEETINGS  OF  FARM  BUREAUS. 

State  meetings  of  farm-bureau  officials  have  recently  been  held  in  Vermont,  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  IMissouri,  So  far  as  we  know,  the  Vermont  meeting,  which  was  held  in  October, 
1914,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  development  of  the  demonstration  movement.  AU  of  these 
meetings  have  been  devoted  primarily  to  a  discussion  of  such  local  problems  of  farm-bureau 
administration  as  county  financial  support  and  how  the  farm  bureau  can  most  effectively  assist 
the  county  agent  in  his  work  of  demonstration  and  the  determination  of  projects.  The  interest 
which  such  meetings  as  these  bespeak  makes  them  in  many  ways  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ment of  the  year.  The  Missouri  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Saline  County  on  March  24  and  25, 
took  action  which  resulted  in  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Mssouri  Association  of  Farm- 
Bureau  Boards,  which  will  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  the  agricultural  college  during  farmers' 
week.  An  organization  of  this  sort  has  very  great  possibilities  and  can  easily  become  the  most 
influential  agricultural  organization  in  the  State.  When  a  number  of  States  have  demonstrated 
the  usefulness  of  such  an  organization  as  this,  a  sectional  or  even  a  national  association  might  be 
useful.  Heretofore  most  of  the  talking  concerning  the  county-agent  movement  has  been  done 
by  department  and  coUege  officials  and  by  the  county  agents  themselves.  It  is  a  very  hopeful 
sign  when  the  "folks  back  home" — the  farmers — ^who  are  backing  the  movement  with  their 
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time  and  with,  their  cash  and  for  whom  the  whole  movement  is  planned,  get  together  in  State 
meetings  to  consider  how  they  can  best  assist  the  county  agent  in  his  work. 

Realizing  the  impossibility  of  reaching  all  the  farmers  in  their  counties  thi-oi:gh  farm  \-isits,  the  county  agents 
last  year  held  19,774  meetings,  attended  by  418,430  people,  an  average  of  76  meetings  in  each  county.  To  encourage 
the  people  to  organize  for  economic  and  social  benefits  n^here  existing  organizations  were  not  suitable,  the  county 
agents  assisted  in  organizing  960  associations  for  adults,  vrith  a  total  membership  of  45,391,  or  an  average  of  194  in  each 
county.  One  hundred  and  ten  breeders'  associations  vrere  organized.  Through  93  co^v-testing  associations  organized 
during  the  year  and  thi'ough  encouraging  individual  farmers  to  test  theii-  herds,  58,817  cows  were  brought  under  test, 
thereby  increasing  the  production  and  decreasing  the  cost.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  boys'  and  guds'  clubs 
were  organized,  with  a  total  membership  of  18,321,  or  an  average  of  138  in  each  of  the  132  counties  caii'j'ing  on  this 
line  of  work. 


MEMBERSfflP  AND  FEES  IN  FARM  BUREAUS. 

With  a  required  organization  of  100  or  more  farmers  representing  every  township  in  a  county 
before  a  county  agent  is  appointed,  successful  work  is  fairly  certain  unless  the  agent  selected  is 
below  the  average  in  personality,  intelligence,  and  training.  All  farm-bureau  members  seem  to 
feel  that  it  is  worth  while  and  that  it  is  an  organization  which  not  only  means  profit  to  them,  but 
is  of  great  value  to  the  county  as  a  whole  and  therefore  is  deserving  of  undivided  support. 
No  one  seems  to  begrudge  the  $5  membership  fee.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  this 
fee  always  is  easily  collected  in  a  county.  Where  farm-bureau  officers  are  farmers  the  collec- 
tion of  the  fee  is  rather  slow  at  times,  because  they  are  not  accustomed  to  giving  attention 
to  collections,  such  as  is  necessary  where  any  considerable  number  of  people  have  subscribed 
toward  a  fund.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  during  the  year,  therefore,  in  three  of  the  best 
bureaus  in  Kansas,  and  the  money  subscribed  has  not  been  collected  as  rapidly  as  it  should  have 
been.  Where  the  secretary  or  treasurer  has  been  a  banker,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fees  have 
been  collected  very  nearly  on  time.  This  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  slowness  of  collection 
is  not  due  to  a  desire  to  avoid  payment,  but  rather  to  a  tendency  to  neglect  payment  until  the 
matter  is  called  to  the  attention  of  those  pledging  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked. 
Anywhere  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  pledges,  however,  are  not  collected.  The  percentage  of 
failtu-e  of  collection  agrees  fairly  closely  with  that  of  business  concerns  and  is  not  pecuhar  to 
farmers'  organizations. — From  annual  report  of  Edward  C.  Johnson,  State  leader,  Kansas. 


The  county  newspaper  is  a  helpful  agency  to  the  comity  agent  in  his  work.  During  1914,  10,017  agricultural 
articles  were  written  for  the  county  papers;  also  32,446  circular  letters,  circulars,  and  bulletins,  of  which  nearly  1,000,000 
copies  were  distributed;  159,067  State  and  Tnlted  States  bulletins  were  sent  out;  and  274,956  individual  letters  -were 
written  in  reply  to  inquiries  pertaining  to  demonstration  work,  or  an  average  of  1,053  letters  during  the  year  for  each 
county  agent. 

FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

The  farm  labor  problem  or  the  problem  of  furnishing  the  farmers  help  at  harvest  time  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  has  come  up  in  the  last  year.  Southwest  Kansas  last  year 
grew  the  greatest  wheat  crop  that  she  has  ever  known  and  the  men  were  not  to  be  had  to  do 
the  harvesting.  The  district  agricultural  agent,  in  cooperation  with  the  Dodge  City  Com- 
mercial Club,  undertook  to  solve  this  problem.  Various  estimates  were  placed  on  the  number  oi 
men  needed  in  the  harvest  fields.  These  estimates  varied  so  much  that  it  was  out  of  the  ques 
tion  to  even  guess  at  the  number  of  men  needed,  so  1,373  letters  were  sent  out  tc  as  many 
different  farmers,  asking  the  number  of  men,  teams,  and  cooks  needed  in  order  to  tak».  care  of 
the  wheat  crop.  More  than  600  farmers  answered  these  letters.  By  taking  an  average  of  the 
number  needed  by  each  farmer  a  close  estimate  was  made  of  the  number  actually  needed. 


Letters  were  sent  to  Colorado  and  the  extreme  western  part  of  Kansas  urging  the  men  to  come 
east  to  harvest.  A  man  was  sent  to  Wichita  to  direct  the  men  to  Dodge  City  instead  of  going 
north,  and  another  was  sent  to  Newton  on  a  hke  mission.  From  the  time  the  harvest  began 
until  it  ended  more  than  3,000  men  were  sent  out  to  Dodge  City  to  the  harvest  fields. — From 
report  of  Lee  H.  Gould,  district  agent,  southwest  Kansas. 

A  cooperative  arrangement  exists  between  the  L^nited  States  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  supplying  farmers  with  labor. 
County  agents  can  assist  in  this  plan  yery  greatly  by  furnishing  the  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  of  the  number  of  men  needed  in  their  respective  counties.  Blanks  and  complete 
information  can  be  had  at  the  local  post  office. 


The  county  agents  last  year  assisted  4,613  schools  in  modifying  their  courses  so  as  to  include  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, thereby  reaching  through  these  courses  nearly  100,000  pupils. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL-EXTENSION  ACT. 

The  new  agricultural-extension  law  of  South  Dakota  makes  provision  for  county-agent 
work  as  well  as  general  extension  work  and  the  acceptance  of  the  provision  of  the  Smith-Lever 
act.  The  principal  features  relating  to  county-agent  work, are  as  follows:  To  secure  a  county 
agent  not  less  than  50  farmers  residing  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  congressional  townships  of 
the  county  shall  form  an  agricultural  extension  association  and  incorporate  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  The  membership  fee  is  $2.  The  officers  of  the  association  are  president,  vice 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  directors  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
seven  members  elected  by  the  members  of  the  association.  This  board  of  directors  employs  a 
county  agent,  sub j  ect  to  the  approval  of  the  director  of  extension  work  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  SI 00  per  congressional  township 
for  the  support  of  the  county-agent  work  and  it  provides  that  in  case  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners fails  or  refuses  to  appropriate  this  money,  the  matter  may  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  upon  a  petition  signed  by  one  hundred  or  more  freeholders  of  the  county.  The 
law  provides  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  county  association  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  wish  to  use  in  cooperation  ■\\dth  the  State  funds  and  shall  deposit  this  amount 
with  the  State  treasurer,  who  shall  then  open  an  account  with  the  county  association  and  shall 
accredit  to  the  association  the  money  so  deposited.  In  addition  they  shall  take  60  per  cent  of 
this  amount  from  the  State  funds  known  as  county-supervision  funds  and  accredit  it  to  the 
association.  This  money  is  paid  out  upon  the  warrant  of  the  agricultural  college  for  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  a  county  agent.  The  law  provides  that  the  State  director  may  draft  county 
agents,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  college  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  not  to  exceed  eight  weeks  during  the  winter,  to  work  in  the  short  courses  or  better- 
farming  schools  in  other  counties.  It  also  provides  that  the  county  agricultural-extension 
association  of  two  or  more  counties  may  unite  in  employing  one  county  agent. 


Seeing  the  good  examples  of  farm  practice  that  are  in  the  country  constituted  an  important  phase  of  county-agent 
activity  last  year.  The  agents  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  conducted  1,008  agricultural  observation  or  farm 
visiting  parties  to  observe  modern  methods  and  equipment,  ^vhich  were  attended  by  70,991  farmers,  while  55,770 
farmers  attended  meetings  held  to  inspect  demonstrations,  12,020  of  which  were  conducted  by  the  farmers  imder  the 
agents'  supervision. 
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KANSAS  COUNTY-AGENT  LAW. 

The  new  Kansas  county- agent  law,  which  goes  into  effect  July  1,  provides  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  county  farm  bureaus  with  a  membership  of  25  per  cent  of  the  bona  fide  farmers  of  the 
county  or  of  as  many  as  250  farmers.  When  such  a  bureau  shall  have  been  organized  and  its 
constitution  and  by-laws  approved  by  the  agricultural  college  and  a  certified  statement  of 
deposit  of  $800  in  the  local  bank  has  been  made  to  the  agricultural  college,  the  coUege  shall 
appropriate  not  less  than  $800  nor  more  than  $1,600,  so  far  as  funds  are  available,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  county  agent.  When  the  farm  bureau  has  filed  its  lists  of  members  and  the  certi- 
fied statement  of  deposit  with  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  the  board  shall  appropriate 
not  less  than  $800  nor  more  than  $1,600  to  assist  in  paying  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
county  agent.  The  law  also  provides  that  in  the  western  one-third  of  the  State  two  counties 
may  unite  to  secure  a  county  agent.  The  members  of  the  farm  bureau  in  each  township  shall 
elect  from  their  number  a  vice  president,  and  the  vice  presidents  shall  choose  from  their  num- 
ber 10  persons  who  shall  constitute  the  executive  board  of  the  county  farm  bureau.  This 
executive  board- shall  elect  a  county  agent  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  agricultural 
coUege.  The  county-agent  work  is  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  The  law  also  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  eMgible  for  the 
position  of  county  agent  who  has  had  less  than  five  years  of  experience  in  practical  farm  work. 


During  1914,  4,017  silos  were  put  up  at  the  suggestions  of  county  agents.  They  also  furnished  the  plans  or  made 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  1,369  fai'm  buildings.  They  furnished  information  in  regard  to  the  water  supply, 
lighting  and  heating  systems,  and  partial  or  complete  plans  for  the  management  of  2,391  farms.  Assistance  was  given 
in  improving  sanitary  conditions  on  1,103  farms. 


COUNTY-AGENT  WORK  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA,  1912-1915. 

In  commenting  on  the  development  of  the  work  in  North  Dakota,  State  Leader  T.  P.  Cooper 
says  : 

^  The  effectiveness  of  this  form  of  work  and  its  application  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  better-farming  section  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station.  Work  has  been  under  way  for 
tlu-ee  years  now.  Twenty-four  field  agents  are  employed.  One  of  the  problems  of  the  State  was  to  secure  a  greater 
diversification  through  the  use  of  live  stock.  Within  three  years  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  increased  from  3,033  acres  to 
approximately  90,000  acres,  or  was  multiplied  thirty  times.  The  corn  acreage  slightly  more  than  doubled,  increasing 
about  125  per  cent.  The  average  yield  for  the  five  years  preceding  1911,  when  work  began,  was  23  bushels  per  acre, 
and  for  the  three  years  since  work  was  started  27.6  bushels  per  acre,  an  increased  average  yield  of  18  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  hogs  sold  from  the  State  in  1913  was  more  than  double  that  of  any  previous  year  and  150  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sales  this  year  will  again  double  those  of  last  year.  The  sale  of  milk  and  dairy  products  has 
practically  doubled  within  tliree  years,  while  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  dairy  cows  has  increased  tremendously, 
28,547  in  two  years.  Careful  estimates  at  the  present  time  indicate  that  the  increased  sales  of  live-stock  products  from 
the  State  will  be  eight  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  greater  than  three  years  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  the  total 
production  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  is  practically  the  same.  Increases  or  decreases  in  the  total  production  of 
these  crops,  with  the  exception  of  flax,  have  been  slight. 

The  reason  for  these  changes  ma);-  be  attributed  to  various  factors.  Their  importance  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  How- 
ever, during  the  period  of  this  change  but  one  new  force  has  been  introduced,  viz,  the  field  agent,  carrying  his  message 
of  better  farming  direct  to  the  individual  on  the  farm. 


Corn  is  king  in  many  of  the  Northern  States,  and  the  county  agents  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  this  crop.    During  1914  they  were  instrumental  in  having  seed  corn  selected  in  the  field  on  18,094  farms,  bringing 
about  the  planting  of  560,871  acres  with  field-selected  seed  corn,  while  15,410  farmers  were  persuaded  to  test  their  seed 
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com  for  the  planting  of  practically  600,000  acres.  The  average  resultant  increase  in  yield  of  corn  reported  by  60  agents 
was  9.4  bushels  per  acre  as  a  result  of  better  seed,  improved  cultural  methods,  and  a  more  judicious  use  of  manures  and 
fertilizers. 


WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

E.  T.  Bobbins,  county  agent  in  Tazewell  County,  111.,  has  the  breeders  of  Percheron  horses  in  the  county  organized 
into  an  association  that  has  already  done  much  good.  Each  member  sent  in  a  list  of  colts  or  horses  he  had  for  sale  and  a 
circular  was  printed,  4,000  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  prospective  buyers  throughout  the  United  States.  The  result 
was  that  a  buyer  came  from  New  York  State  and  bought  two  carloads  (46  head)  of  surplus  horses- — mostly  stallion  colts 
that  were  hard  to  sell  at  home.  Other  buyers  came  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  bought  Perch erons  through  the 
influence  of  the  circulars.  Last  fall  there  were  only  half  as  many  listed  for  sale,  so  well  were  they  taken  last  year. 
Another  circular  has  been  issued  and  sent  out  to  more  buyers.  This  movement  alone  has  given  the  county  a  reputation 
as  a  Percheron  horse  center. 

Last  year  12  counties  in  Indiana  having  county  agents  conducted  5-acre  growing  contests  under  the  direction  of 
the  extension  department  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  Twenty-one  men  in  7  counties  raised  over  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men  completed  the  contest,  with  an  average  yield  of  72.4  bushels  per  acre.  The  average 
cost  per  acre  was  $13.52,  or  18.6  cents  per  bushel.  The  highest  jaeld  was  112.13  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  State 
yield  in  Indiana  is  36.4  bushels  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  |13.49,  or  37.1  cents  per  bushel.  These  238  men  have  averaged 
double  the  State  yield  at  half  the  cost  per  bushel. 

County  Agent  Toan,  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  describes  his  method  of  township  organization 
as  follows  and  suggests  a  busy  program  for  the  coming  season. 

The  meeting  of  the  "Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  gave  us  a  good  opportunity  last  week  to  meet  all 
the  chairmen  of  our  township  committees  in  the  fruit-growing  townships  of  the  county.  I  discussed  with  each  chair- 
man the  list  of  men  who  could  profitably  be  appointed  in  his  township,  so  that  the  whole  township  would  be  better 
represented  than  in  the  past.  A  committee  of  from  5  to  7  will  he  appointed,  making  about  100  in  the  whole  county. 
We  also  discussed  with  each  township  chaii-man  the  special  problems  the  farmers  in  his  locality  would  have  to  consider 
for  the  coming  year.  To  meet  these  problems,  we  have  arranged  demonstration  meetings,  etc.,  as  far  as  possible. 
Monroe  County  is  so  diversified  that  it  is  impossible  to  plan  any  one  set  of  projects  suitable  for  the  entire  county. 
The  potato  sections  south  of  Rochester  are  particularly  interested  in  the  control  of  Fusarium  wilt,  Ehizoctonia,  and 
late-blight  of  potatoes. 

William  R.  Butler,  county  agent  in  Madison  County,  Ind.,  in  his  weekly  report  of  March 
27,  says: 

I  made  a  tracing  of  a  map  of  the  county  up  to  date,  with  roads,  schools,  and  numbers  of  sections,  and  had  a  num- 
ber of  blue  prints  made  and  am  locating  the  demonstrators  on  the  map,  each  particular  demonstration  on  its  respective 
blue-print  map  of  the  county.  I  believe  it  will  do  more  to  systematize  my  work  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  incentive 
to  me  to  "spot"  up  demonstrators  in  backward  communities  than  anything  yet.  I  find  it  convenient  in  talking  over 
problems  with  callers  in  the  office.  For  instance,  if  Bill  Smith  comes  in  from  Union  Township  asking  about  orchard 
work,  a  glance  at  the  map  for  orchard  demonstrations  shows  Sam  Brown,  a  neighbor,  has  been  pruning  and  spraying 
successfiilly.    I  refer  Bill  to  Sam.    Thus  I  get  them  to  help  each  other. 

The  following  extracts  from  one  of  the  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  papers  show  what  the 
use  of  farm  cost  accounts,  milk  scales  and  records,  and  home  raising  of  grade  cattle  have  done 
for  a  farmer  who  has  been  in  close  touch  wdth  the  farm  bureau  and  followed  its  suggestions: 

Milton  S.  Schultz,  of  near  East  Greenville,  on  Monday,  at  public  sale,  sold  his  dairy  herd  of  13  grade  Holsteins, 
3  common  cows  and  heifers,  for  $2,108.  This  was  the  most  remarkable  sale  of  dairy  stock  ever  held  in  the  Perkiomen 
Valley.  Sixteen  head  were  sold  for  §1,854.  The  prices  for  the  highest  animals  were  $189,  S185,  $144,  $137.50,  $120, 
$106,  etc.  These  cows  were  mostly  raised  by  Mr.  Schultz,  and  some  of  them  gave  50  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  high  prices  was  that  Mr.  Schidtz  was  prepared  to  give  full  monthly  and  yearly  records  of 
milk  produced  by  each  animal  offered.  These  remarkable  prices  show  that  a  farmer  who  knows  his  stock  and  applies 
some  scientific  methods  can  make  much  more  money  for  himself  than  if  he  buys  the  common  cows  on  the  market 
and  does  not  keep  records. 
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County  Agent  William  B.  Parker,  of  Ventura  County,  Cal.,  reports  that  in  their  campaign  against  the  ground 
squirrel  841  gallons  of  squirrel  poison  have  been  sold  through  the  Farm-Bureau  Association,  at  a  total  ^aAdng  of  §504 
to  the  farmers  piu:chasing  the  material,  or  a  saving  of  ?3  on  every  5  gallons  used. 

James  F.  Zimmer,  county  agent  of  Wexford  County,  Mich.,  reports  a  successful  fruit-tree  campaign  in  his  county. 
Last  October  the  farm  biireau  planned  to  conduct  a  fruit-tree  campaign  and  sell  trees  at  cost  price.  The  plan  was 
as  follows:  All  the  newspapers  advertised  the  campaign  and  asked  the  farmers  to  send  orders  to  the  farm  bureau  before 
April  1.  The  prices  and  varieties  of  trees  were  listed  in  various  papers  in  the  district.  As  a  result,  one  carload  of 
trees  are  to  be  delivered  about  April  20.  The  nursery  will  pack  the  trees  for  each  locaKty,  and  one  business  firm  in 
each  city  will  notify  buyers  that  their  trees  will  be  delivered  on  a  certain  date  and  will  make  collections.  The  trees 
are  being  delivered  at  one-f oiirth  the  average  price,  which  is  a  saving  of  about  $3,000  to  the  farmers  of  Wexford  County. 

As  the  direct  result  of  a  talk  given  by  County  Agent  Chapin,  of  Marion  County,  Oreg..  before  the  Parent-Teachers' 
Association,  the  neighborhood  built  a  playhouse  near  the  school  building  and  eqmpped  it  with  rings  and  other  appa- 
ratus. The  schoolhouse  is  btiilt  on  red-clay  soil,  which  becomes  very  muddy  in  winter  and  unfit  for  the  children  to 
play  on.    Mr.  Chapin  called  attention  to  this  condition  in  his  talk  and  suggested  that  they  build  a  playhouse. 

0.  V.  Patton,  of  Walla  Walla  County,  Wash.,  reports  that  a  great  many  of  the  apple  growers  there  will  not  only 
use  the  calyx  spray,  but  the  later  applications  for  codling  moth.  One  grower  who  sprayed  according  to  directions  last 
year  stated  that  as  a  result  he  did  not  have  enough  culls  for  his  own  use. 

County  Agent  A.  M.  Richardson,  of  Douglas  County,  Wash.,  reports  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  placing 
codLing-moth  cages  in  several  orchards  to  determine  the  proper  dates  for  spraying.  This  "n  ork  is  being  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  district  horticulturist. 

Frank  D.  Otis,  formerly  county  agent  for  Barron  County,  Wis.,  in  his  annual  report  said:  "Last  spring  blanks 
were  furnished  to  the  assessors,  properly  prepared  to  take  a  census  of  the  silos  in  the  county.  These  blanks  were  made 
to  fit  the  assessment  book,  so  as  to  make  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Each  assessor  in  the  county  reported  the  name 
and  post  office  of  each  silo  owner,  the  number  of  silos,  and  their  construction.  There  were  over  700  silos  in  the  county." 

State  Leader  Crocheron,  of  California,  has  sent  in  an  interesting  account  of  a  most  elaborate  farm-bureau  meeting. 
It  "was  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Diego  County  Farm-Bureaii  Association,  held  at  the  Panama-California 
Exposition.  The  day  was  well  advertised  as  " Farni- Bureau  Day"  by  the  San  Diego  Exposition  management  as  well 
as  the  county  organization.  Auto  stages  over  the  mountains  carried  banners  announcing  the  event,  a  special  edition 
of  the  County  Farm-Bureau  Monthly  was  printed  and  sent  out  to  all  farmers  of  the  county,  special  rates  were  secured 
on  the  railroads,  and  members  of  the  association  received  a  10-cent  rebate  on  the  admission  fee.  Five  members  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  faculty  went  down  to  give  addresses.  Farmers  came  by  the  thousand,  resulting  in  the 
largest  attendance  at  the  San  Diego  Exposition  since  the  opening  day;  but  the  farmers'  meetings  were  unsuccessfid, 
since  less  than  300  farmers  were  present  to  hear  any  one  address,  and  only  $62  was  collected  for  association  dues.  In 
commenting  on  this  meeting,  Mr.  Crocheron  states  that  the  exposition  was  naturally  a  stronger  attraction  than  the 
speeches,  and  that  it  is  often  a  mistake  to  hold  a  meeting  where  other  attractions  o-\^ershadow  the  meeting.  The  best 
meetings  are  usually  those  where  the  people  come  for  a  single  purpose. 

County  Agent  R.  B.  Coglon,  of  Lane  County,  Oreg.,  has  recently  cooperated  with  a  local  gi'ange  in  holding  a  plowing 
contest,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  that  State.  Wliile  the  number  of  contestants  was  small, 
there  were  more  than  70  interested  fai'mers  present  at  the  meeting.  Several  representatives  from  other  gi-anges  in  the 
county  were  present  and  went  back  to  their  communities  determined  to  have  their  home  granges  conduct  similar 
contests.  Prizes  were  offered  by  the  local  merchants  and  a  special  cash  prize  was  offered  by  the  grange.  In  addition 
to  the  plowing  contest,  lectures  were  given  by  State  Leader  French  and  Prof.  Hyslop,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

From  reports  coming  in  from  State  leaders  and  county  agents  throughout  the  Eastern 
States,  the  organization  of  the  work  on  a  project  hasis  is  meeting  mth  hearty  approval.  It 
appeals  to  the  farmers,  the  local  organization,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  work  as  a  definite 
step  in  advance.    In  New  York  Mr.  T.  M,  Avery,  of  Delaware  County,  says: 

The  meetings  held  tliis  week  have  been  well  attended  and  much  interest  is  being  shown,  and  I  find  that  advertising 
this  plan  of  projects  is  getting  mxore  interest  and  more  members  than  any  previous  work.  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever but  that  this  method  is  much  better  than  the  "hit-and-miss"  plan.  So  far  it  has  seemed  that  the  farmers  take 
more  interest  when  they  know  the  work  is  to  take  definite  form. 

V.  B.  Blatchley,  of  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

The  project  method  of  handhng  the  work  in  orchard  and  farm-management  demonstrations  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.    It  not  only  gives  system  as  one  goes  along,  but  it  makes  the  future  plans  more  progressive. 
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The  farm  bureaus  of  Jefferson,  Oswego,  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties,  N.  Y.,  have  recently 
completed  a  winter  series  of  cooperative  conferences.    Mr.  Robertson  writes: 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  second  season  of  farm-bureau  institutes  or  conferences  we  have  repeatedly  recorded  com- 
ments from  the  farmers  that  are  very  favorable  to  this  form  of  local  meetings.  The  statements  made  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  subject  matter  presented  at  these  conferences  has  strictly  local  application  and  is  specific  in  nature  rather 
than  general.  The  demonstration  materials  used  in  the  conferences  have  an  important  bearing,  also,  because  they 
serve  to  center  the  attention  of  the  audience  on  the  subject  being  discussed.  Those  of  us  who  have  cooperated  in  this 
exchange  of  conference  dates  in  adjoining  counties  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  great  amount  of  good  work  can  be  done, 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  regular  State  institutes. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  weekly  field  report  of  Mr.  0.  H.  Liebers,  of  Gage  County, 
Nebr.,  for  the  week  ending  March  20,  1915: 

The  progress  of  our  oat-smut  campaign  is  very  encouraging.  During  the  week  we  held  nine  meetings,  getting  in 
touch  with  at  least  250  farmers.  The  roads  are  practically  impassable,  still  farmers  came  6  and  8  miles  to  attend  our 
meetings,  coming  in  wagons  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  on  horseback.  Three  of  the  meetings  were  held  at  elevators  and 
three  on  farms.  At  each  of  these  meetings  we  ended  up  by  treating  a  load  of  oats  for  smut.  A  number  of  farmers  are 
attending  these  meetings  that  never  had  any  use  for  demonstration  work  before. 

I  sent  out  letters  to  48  farmers,  2  located  in  each  township  of  the  county,  asking  them  for  their  cooperation  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  smut  treatment  of  oats  for  this  year.  Within  a  week  I  had  a  written  reply  from  44  of  them  stating 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  cooperate.  These  men  are  all  good  representative  men  in  their  respective  communities. 
These  are  men  whose  cooperation  will  do  the  work  most  good. 

Mr.  Liebers  began  his  oat-demonstration  work  last  year.  It  is  this  foUow-up  work  that 
counts. 

On  March  9,  Pope  County,  Minn.,  voted  negatively  on  continuing  county-agent  work,  but 
the  farmers  who  were  interested  in  having  the  work,  which  was  started  on  November  1,  1912, 
by  County  Agent  A.  D.  Anderson,  continued,  organized  a  farm  bureau  and  now  have  funds 
enough  pledged  to  continue  the  work  for  the  next  five  years. 


FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

FOUR  MORE  STATE  CAMPAIGNS  IN  FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

If  a  State  is  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  work  of  the  farm-management  demon- 
strator, it  is  necessary  that  he  work  out,  with  the  approval  and  support  of  the  State  leader  of 
county  agents,  some  plan  of  action  that  wiU  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  these  agents  in  their 
counties. 

State  of  Washington. — In  the  State  of  Washington  every  county  agent  but  one  has  asked  for  assistance  in  starting 
farm-management  demonstrations  in  his  county.  In  the  three  counties  in  which  the  work  has  already  been  started  the 
agents  are  leading  in  the  demonstration.  Agent  George  A.  Kelson,  in  Wahkiakum  County,  is  taking  the  farm  analyses 
back  to  the  farmers  and  counseling  with  them  regarding  changes  in  their  farm  business  that  will  develop  a  greater  income. 
The  farm-management  demonstrator,  Mr.  R.  N.  Miller,  has  prepared  and  will  leave  mth  Mr.  Nelson  a  number  of  charts 
based  on  the  analyses  of  farms  made  in  Wahkiakum  County.  This  will  enable  Mr.  Nelson  to  make  a  forcible  presenta- 
tion of  the  work.  Agent  James  R.  Shinn,  in  Spokane  County,  gave  all  his  time  to  the  work  while  record  taking  was  in 
progress,  securing  some  27  records  himself.  Agent  V.  0.  Patton,  in  Walla  Walla  County,  assisted  in  a  similar  manner, 
taking  the  same  number  of  records  as  were  taken  by  Mr.  Shinn.  In  the  two  counties  last  named  Mr.  Miller  was 
able  to  arrange  a  cooperation  with  the  farm-management  investigators  whereby  they  assisted  In  the  demonstration  to 
the  extent  of  taking  25  records  in  one  county  and  41  records  in  another.  In  this  campaign  Mr.  Miller  has  the  assistance 
and  support  of  State  Leader  Byron  Hunter. 

New  Hampshire. — In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  State  Leader  J.  B.  Abbott  assembled  three  new  county  agents 
and  two  old  ones  to  launch  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  State  farm-management  demonstrator,  Mr.  M.  C.  Wilson, 
in  two  counties  in  which  county  agents  have  been  established  for  some  time.  State  Leader  Abbott  personally  took  18 
farm  records.  His  5  county  agents  averaged  17  records  each.  The  two  agents  located  in  the  counties  in  which  the  work 
was  launched  will  continue  the  demonstrations  there  and  the  three  new  agents  will  make  the  farm-management  demon- 
strations a  part  of  their  regular  county-agent  work  upon  arrival  in  their  counties.  Mr.  Wilson  was  assisted  in  the  work 
by  one  of  the  farm-management  investigators  and  has  the  support  of  Extension  Director  J.  C.  Kendall  as  well  as  of 
State  Leader  Abbott. 
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Delaware. — In  the  State  of  Delaware  it  was  arranged  that  the  Connecticut  farm-management  demonstrator,  Mr.  H. 
Keyes,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Brown,  should  superintend  the  launching  of  the  farm-management  demonstrations. 
Mr.  Keyes  first  visited  each  of  the  three  county  agents,  took  a  farm  record  with  him,  instructed  him  in  general  regarding 
the  work  and  the  methods  used  in  conducting  it,  and  tentatively  selected  with  him  an  area  in  his  countj^  in  which  a 
demonstration  should  be  started.  The  three  agents  were  then  assembled  in  New  Castle  County,  in  which  Agent  L.  H. 
Cooch  is  located,  and  in  a  little  over  a  week  enough  records  were  taken  for  a  demonstration  there.  In  the  calculation 
of  these  records  and  the  preparation  of  the  factor  sheets.  Agents  M.  0.  Pence  and  W.  C.  Pelton,  of  the  two  other  counties, 
as  well  as  Agent  Cooch,  have  spent  a  third  or  more  of  their  time  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  work.    Director  Hayward  is  responsible  for  the  campaign  in  this  State  and  is  backing  the  work, 

Nebraska. — In  Nebraska,  with  the  support  of  Director  C.  W.  Pugsley  and  State  Leader  A.  E.  Anderson,  State 
Farm-Management  Demonstrator  H.  F.  Williams  is  conducting  a  systematic  campaign  with  all  the  agents  in  the  State. 
He  spends  several  days  in  a  preliminary  visit  to  each  county,  explaining  the  work  in  detail  to  the  county  agent  and  to 
a  number  of  farm-bureau  officials,  with  the  result  that  the  farm-bureau  directors  agree  with  the  agent  that  the  farm- 
management  demonstration  is  a  definite  line  of  work  which  they  wish  carried  forward  by  him  within  the  coming  year 
and  unite  with  him  in  preparing  a  project  to  that  effect.  At  the  time  of  this  preliminary  visit  the  area  is  selected  in 
which  the  demonstration  is  to  be  conducted  and  arrangements  are  made  with  the  county  agent  as  to  when  it  will  suit 
his  convenience,  as  well  as  that  of  I^Ir.  Williams  and  his  assistants,  to  take  the  first  farm  records,  the  understanding  being 
that  the  agent  will  give  all  his  time  to  the  work  within  the  two  weeks  during  which  the  first  record-taking  campaign 
is  in  progress.  Immediately  after  taking  the  first  batch  of  farm  records  a  tentative  factor  sheet  for  the  ai'ea  is  prepared, 
in  order  that  the  county  agent  may  have  something  to  take  back  to  his  people  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  their  minds. 
This  tentative  factor  sheet  will  also  be  used  for  a  time  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  other  farm  records  which  the 
county  agent  will  himself  take.  Revised  factor  sheets  will  be  prepared  from  time  to  time  as  the  need  is  indicated  by 
further  records.  Extension  Director  Pugsley  has  arranged  for  clerical  ser\'ice  to  calculate  and  factor  farm  records 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Williams  as  fast  as  they  are  taken  by  the  county  agent.  This  should  have  a  material 
effect  in  maintaining  the  enthusiasm  of  the  agent  in  the  work. 

The  results  being  secured  by  the  farm-management  demonstrators  in  these  four  States 
and  in  a  number  of  others  in  which  similar  campaigns  have  been  launched  indicate  that  the 
demonstrator  can  accomplish  much  more  than  when  he  is  working  alone;  in  fact,  the  real  pur- 
pose of  estabUshing  farm-management  demonstrators  in  a  State  is  to  teach  county  agents  and 
other  local  leaders  how  to  conduct  these  demonstrations,  which  apparently  are  of  such  impor- 
tance to  them  in  their  regular  work. 


VACCINE  FOR  TYPHOID. 

All  coimty  agents  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  under  appointment  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  can  secure  typhoid-fever  vaccine  without  charge  on  apph- 
cation  to  the  Office  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstrations,  Northern  and  Western  States. 
This  vaccine  is  supphed  by  the  War  Department,  but  aU  requests  must  be  0.  K'd  by  this  office. 


One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  county  agents  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  in  1914  has  been  in 
relation  to  the  farm  business.  Aid  in  keeping  farm  accounts  was  given  on  2,417  farms,  thereby  encouraging  the  use 
of  better  business  methods  in  farming.  Aid  was  given  in  the  organization  of  288  mai-keting  associations  and  fai-mers' 
exchanges,  doing  a  business  during  the  year  amounting  to  $1,329,829  and  saving  for  theii'  members  more  than  $100,000. 
The  exchanges  also  served  as  a  medium  through  which  2,533  farmers  were  supplied  with  labor. 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

The  greatest  prize  that  a  club  member  can  win  during  the  coming  season  is  experience, 
health,  inspiration  from  the  soil  and  growing  plants,  and  a  net  profit  on  the  investment  of  his 
own  time,  money,  and  energy.    The  most  important  factors  in  the  club  work  are: 

1.  Organization  of  the  State  so  as  to  have  a  responsible  person  as  a  local  leader,  who  will 
meet  with  club  members  at  least  once  a  month  and  keep  them  supphed  with  inspiration, 
encouragement,  and  information,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  need  it. 
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2.  Giving  the  members  a  definite  organization  in  which  they  will  receive  the  reinforcement 
of  one  another,  a  chance  to  develop  the  social  and  cooperative  spirit,  and  an  opportmiity  for 
the  training  of  leadership. 

3.  Club  project  follow-up  work,  which  is  usually  carried  on  by  a  carefully  prepared  system 
of  follow-up  instruction,  by  personal  visits  to  club  plats,  by  field  meetings  of  club  members, 
and  by  schoolhouse  and  courthouse  meetings  for  instructional  purposes. 

If  the  above  three  factors  are  properly  recognized,  a  very  large  number  of  club  crop  reports 
will  be  forthcoming  at  the  close  of  the  croppmg  season,  and  many  stories  of  achievement  vdll 
be  available  for  the  inspiration  of  other  young  people  m  the  States. 

Eloise  Parsons,  home-garden  and  canning-club  champion  for  Iowa  for  1914,  reports  that  she  has  entered  as  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  State  Poultry  Club  project  and  has  also  taken  up  the  work  as  a  local  leader  in  club  work  and 
has  organized  a  home-garden  and  canning  club  of  other  young  people  in  her  county. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Newbill,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  has  organized  a  large  number  of  salmon-canning  clubs  along  the 
Columbia  River  and  expects  to  create  a  great  deal  of  interest  along  this  line  during  the  coming  summer.  Up  in  the 
forest  territory  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  he  is  encouraging  boys  to  enroll  in  goat  clubs,  in  order  to  utilize 
the  vast  areas  of  vacant  land  in  the  raising  of  goats. 

iliss  Florence  E.  Ward,  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  a  woman  educator  well  known  throughout  practically 
the  entire  United  States,  has  recently  entered  the  field  of  leadership  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and  jimior  extension. 
She  has  been  secured  as  an  assistant  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  work  for  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  George  H.  Allen,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  club  leadership  force  and  will  assist  Mr. 
B.  H.  Crocheron  in  the  work  in  California.    Mr.  Allen  is  well  fitted  for  this  work  both  by  education  and  experience. 

The  secretary  of  the  Xational  Education  Association  has  invited  the  State,  district,  and  county  leaders  in  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  and  junior  extension  to  meet  with  the  Xational  Education  Association  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  in 
August,  and  offers  to  furnish  conference  rooms  and  to  make  any  provisions  necessaiy  for  the  comfort  and  success  of 
such  a  meeting. 

Miss  Lucy  F.  Bale,  who  was  the  home  canning-club  champion  of  New  Jersey  in  1914,  made  a  very  excellent  record 
again  this  past  season  and  was  adjudged  the  champion  of  the  State  in  the  home-garden  and  canning  work.  She  made 
a  yield  of  2,976  pounds  of  tomatoes  on  a  tenth  of  an  acre. 

LIr.  W.  E.  Vaplon,  of  Colorado,  reports  the  organization  of  four  clubs  in  the  State  Institution  for  Dependent  Children 
and  two  clubs  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  and  he  has  also  organized  clubs  in  connection  with  the  indus- 
trial schools  of  the  State. 

Mr.  L.  F.  McShane,  of  the  horticultural  department.  University  of  jSTebraska,  has  recentl}^  taken  up  the  work  as 
assistant  in  the  boys'  and  giiis'  club  work  and  will  direct  some  of  the  home-gai'den  and  canning-club  projects  now  being 
organized  and  promoted  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Club  leaders  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  quite  a  large  number  of  States  the  boys'  and  gii-ls'  club  work  has  been 
recognized  definitely  as  worthy  of  school  credits  as  a  substitute  for  credits  in  the  subjects  of  agiiculture  and  home 
economics.  Five  States  have  indicated  that  they  will  include  a  course  for  club  leaders  in  connection  with  theii'  summer 
schools  for  teachers. 

County  Supt.  E.  J.  Tobin,  of  Cook  County,  111.,  will  have  17  rural-life  directors  and  teachers  who  will  remain  on 
the  job  during  the  summer  vacation  to  dii'ect  the  club  project  work.  The  work  will  be  follow-up  work  in  club  projects 
and  out-of-door  schools  of  instruction  in  agiiculture  and  home  economics. 

Utah  has  a  large  number  of  agricultural  teachers  who  will  be  employed  by  the  school  boards  to  supervise  club 
projects  during  the  summer  vacation  period. 


Fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  farmers  were  given  assistance  and  encouragement  in  growing 
85,257  acres  of  alfalfa.    In  the  State  of  Minnesota  alone  this  work  resulted  in  the  sowing  of  12,000  acres  of  alfaha. 
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